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“PENNY WISE, POUND FOOLISH” MARKETING 


MUCH has:been written and discussed on cull fruits. Potential outlets by 
the score have been considered, some accepted, many rejected. Throug 
the years an increasing tonnage of cull stock has been used in the by-products 
industries. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER has always supported worthy endeavors 
to remove culls from fresh fruit markets. While we are still heartily in favor 
of the cull usage program, based on sound, rot-free cull stock, there has 
been forced into the situation another fruit type, heretofore dangling on the 
coattails of quality packed fruit. 

For clearness of discussion, let us call this hanger-on SURPLUS fruit. By 
this term we mean fruit which, although it may be of fair quality, often 
breaks the market for that portion of the crop readily sold to consumers at 
a profit to growers. You may ask, "What about creating a fresh fruit 
market for this type of fruit through our advertising programs?" 

Perhaps you are right in this fair question. But, so far, no successful 
advertising campaign has been based on anything but good fruit. 

Growers cannot pass up the situation by placing full responsibility with 
the by-product sors weet This is a matter of every individual in the 
industry making an attempt, acting alone or with a group, to keep culls and 
SURPLUS fruit off the markets. Many growers may themselves become small 
scale by-product manufacturers, particularly those who cater to retail trade 
or who already have good wholesale outlets for cider, vinegar, and other 
products. 

It is encodraging to note the interest being shown by government scien- 
tists who, with state experiment station workers, are constantly striving to 
bring greater usage of fruit through development of new products. To be 
commended, too, are those growers and grower organizations who have 
actively campaigned for this type of research. 

While there will always be legitimate trade for fruits with a wide price 
range, each grade, and particularly those in the lower brackets, must be 
labeled as to just what it is. In this manner we can attain conformity with 
standardization regulations and still broaden the fresh fruit market. 

In the United States as a whole, roughly half of the total apple pro- 
duction is used in the fresh state while the remainder is converted into by- 
products. If, on this basis, there is still competition on the fresh market be- 
tween SURPLUS and quality packed apples, it is apparent that we must 
expand present uses for this fruit other than for fresh sale and at the same 
time concentrate on new channels of utilization. 

Actually, a more widespread use of fruit through new and present by- 
products will provide not a an insurance measure for crop movement, but 
will allow marketing of quality packed fruit at a profit, instead of blind 
adherence to the present "penny wise, pound foolish" policy. 
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“Il can do one-half more work on the same amount of fuel than | did 


tractor,” says Fred A. Bluhm, of Ogden, - 


pression 
Winois, who decided to buy a tractor designed to get all the power from 
regular- grade gasoline — the Massey-Harris Twin Power Challenger. 


HEN a company designs a trac- 

tor to burn regular-grade gaso- 
line only, what happens? Does it actu- 
ally deliver more power at the drawbar 
or belt? Is it easier on your pocket- 
book because it gets more power out 
of the fuel it uses? Ask Fred A. Bluhm, 
of Ogden, Illinois, and here’s what 
he'll tell you: 

“For several years, I have been de- 
ciding on which new tractor to buy. 
I looked over a number of tractors 
and selected the Massey-Harris Twin 
Power Challenger. With this tractor 
burning regular-grade gasoline, I can 
do one-half more work on the same 
amount of fuel than‘I did with my old 
low compression tractor. For in- 
stance, my old low compression trac- 
tor would plow 12 acres and use 30 
gallons of fuel in 12 hours. My new 
Massey-Harris Twin Power tractor 
will plow 18 acres in the same num- 
ber of hours on 30 gallons of regular- 
grade gasoline. 

“{_farm 160 acres of black, mucky 
soil, where-plowing is plenty tough, 
and grow corn, soybeans, and oats. 
We operate a 12-foot combine.and a 
2-row corn picker. My Twin Power 
Massey-Harris Challenger tractor 


working on a regular-grade gasoline 
gives me everything I want ina 
tractor.” 

To get the extra power and econ- 
omy of gasoline in a tractor, make 
sure that the next tractor you buy has 
been designed to burn gasoline effi- 
ciently. This may mean one of several 
engine features—a “cold” gasoline 
type manifold, a high compression 
cylinder head or pistons, or an “auto- 
mobile” type engine. You can make 
the added power and economy of gas- 
oline pay you dividends in your pres- 
ent tractor by installing “altitude” pis- 
tons or a high compression cylinder 
head at the next overhaul, and chang- 
ing the manifold setting or the mani- 
fold to the “cold” gasoline type. 


SEND FOR FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET 


Write today for FREE illustrated 24- 
page booklet “How to Get More Trac- 
tor Power.” It tells you: How to Re- 
duce Tractor Costs. Why Some Fuels 
Produce More Power. How High Com- 
pression Works. How to Do More 
Work in the Same Time. Send a penny 
postcard now to Dept. TC-6, Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y., manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids for premium and 
regular-grade gasolines. 


IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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SIZING UP THE 
FRUIT CROP OUTLOOK 


PEARS—Outstanding in crop news of 
the month are estimates indicating a pear 
harvest greater than at any time since 
statistics have been kept on fruit produc- 
tion. The estimated pear crop of 31,049. 
000 bushels will put this year's production 
five per cent higher than the record crop 
of last season and 7 per cent larger than 
the average production for the past five 
years. Records show that during the past 
five-year period California, Oregon 
Washington, and Colorado produced 66 
per cent of the nation’s pear harvest. 
This year, these four states are expected 
to have 16 per cent more pears than fast 
year and 24 per cent more than during 
the past five years. While New York is 
slated to have a 30 per cent increase in 
pear harvest over last year, the other 
central and eastern pear states show an 
estimated decrease of 20 per cent. 


APPLES—For the country as a whole, 
the shift of apple production this year 
is westward. Last season, the East and 
Middle West had a large crop while the 
Far West had about an average harvest. 
This year the East and Midwest estimates 
show a below average harvest while the 
West has an average crop. Late estimates 
place the apple crop at 134,394,000 bushels, 
36 per cent smaller than the large 1937 
crop and 14 per cent below average for 
the past five years. Changes in eastern 
and midwestern crops are usually the rea- 
son for differences in United States totals 
since there are only slight changes in 
western production. With the excep- 
tion of Maryland, Washington, Oregon, 
and Colorado, all apple states will have 
smaller than average crops. 


CITRUS—Although too early for accur- 
ate forecast of crop prospects in some sec- 
tions, California leads in grapefruit crop 
outlook with an estimated 80 per cent of 
a full crop. In order, Texas, Florida, and 
Arizona follow. For total production, 
Florida heads the grapefruit forecast, 
trailed by Texas, with California lowest. 
Old crop forecast for oranges places Cali- 
fornia over Florida by more than 15,000,000 
boxes. Louisiana is the low orange State 
with a forecast of 238,000 boxes. Cali- 
fornia 1937-38 lemon production is estimated 
at about 1,000,000 more boxes than last year. 
Florida’s lime crop is forecast at more 
than double that of last season. 


PEACHES—Early crop of peaches from 
southern states amounted to 62 per cent 


.more than 1937 yields and 33 per cent 


larger than the average. It is estimated 
that this year the four southern peach 
states produced 24 per cent of the total 
crop. The combined crop in central and 
northern peach states will range from 37 
to 42 per cent less than last year, accord- 
ing to present forecasts. The total crop 
estimate of 53,651,000 bushels is 10 per 
cent less than the 1937 crop and five per 
cent more than the past five-year average. 


GRAPES—With eastern production cut 
in half, compared to last season, the 
1938 grape estimate for the United States 
is still 11 per cent more than the five-year 
average. The crop of 2,464,880 tons is 11 
per cent less than the 1937 harvest and is 
smaller than average in all important 
grape states except California. The 1938 
forecast for California is seven per cent 
less than 1937. 


PLUMS AND PRUNES—Production in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Michigan indicated -at 148,700 tons 
for -fresh use and canning compared to 
133,100 tons-last year. Prunes for drying 
crop also larger than 1937. . 
AUGUST, 1938 











HOW ONE & 
PEACH ORCHARDS 


WHIPPED THE DEPRESSION 


By H. C. ALLEN 





This 20 acres in peaches was regarded 
as a hobby by the owner until he found 
much to his surprise that it had earned 
a profit of over $675 for each year 
since he purchased the land.—Editor 


Just what caused John D. Wilson 
to decide that he wanted a peach or- 
chard, he, himself, possibly could 
not explain exactly. Perhaps the 
memory of peach trees in bloom back 
home during his younger days was 
partly responsible. A natural liking 
for making things grow helped con- 
siderably. At this time his work in 
the offices of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad allowed enough spare time 
so that he felt sure he could look 
after a farm successfully. Certainly 
southern Illinois offered some ideal 
locations for peach orchards. He 
fully expected that a sizable amount 
of money would be required to carry 
the orchard over its non-productive 
period. But in spite of the fact that 
he felt the time of extremely high 
prices was over, he did expect to 
make the orchard at least pay its 
way before he was through with it. 

A small farm of 20 acres not far 
from town was for sale. The land 
seemed reasonably good; clover 
would grow on parts of it at least. 





Top—Taken shortly before the 1927 
harvest, this photograph shows the crop 
on one of the peach trees in the 
John D. Wilson orchard. Center—Ap- 
pearance of the trees during 1929. 
Bottom—Snapped during the 1931 har- 
vest. Mr. Wilson, owner, at right. 


The elevation was fair, the rolling 
hills assured good drainage, and part 
of the slopes had north exposure. On 
the whole this farm seemed well 
adapted to his purpose, and the pur- 
chase was made in the spring of 1924 
at a price of $65 an acre or a total 
cost of $1,300. 

During the last few days in March 
and the first portion of April the land 
was plowed and prepared for setting 
the trees. Through an arrangement 
with the man who furnished the trees, 
they were bought at a price which in- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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BLUEBERRY ADVERTISING 


In large consumer markets east of 
Chicago, and mainly in the metro- 
politan New York and New England 
areas, newspapers and magazines 
have, during the past month, carried 
advertising on giant cultivated blue- 
berries. 

This forceful fruit promotion is 
sponsored by the 25-year-old Blue- 
berry Co-operative Association. 
Started by Elizabeth White, daughter 
of a south Jersey cranberry grower, 
this group has succeeded in consistent- 
ly placing attractive advertising be- 
fore consumers. 

When Miss White sought a fruit 
that would grow on land unsuited 
for cranberry culture, she discovered 
a few bushes of blueberries growing 
wild near her home. By paying cash 
prizes to berry pickers reporting loca- 
tions of the bushes, she was able to 
carry out selection and breeding work 
to find the best types. Later, aid of 
the U.S.D.A. was enlisted. 

From these efforts the branded 
blueberry industry started and today 
produces about 1,000,000 baskets each 
season. Miss White is still actively 


engaged in the work of the group and 
on her farm has around 800 varieties 
of blueberries under experimental ob- 
servation. 
Most of the fruit marketed by the 
PAGE 6 





co-operative still comes from south 
Jersey, but crops from North Carolina 
and Wisconsin are also sold. Grow- 
ers have pooled their experiences for 
the good of the group. 

Extensive advertising has been 
carried on during the past five years. 
But at present the chief difficulty is 
the expansion of production rather 
than increased distribution. During 
the early part of the season, the 
berries sell for about 40 cents a pint 
while mid-season prices taper off to 
around 25 cents. Because each pack- 
age serves four people a tasty, novel 
dessert, cost to consumers is low 
enough to allow wide usage. 


ROGUING RASPBERRIES 


Of the methods used in treating 
black raspberries for control of virus 
diseases, roguing has proved one of 
the most effective. But while this 
practice is helpful, it must be supple- 
mented by initial selection of disease- 
free stock and by isolating plantings 
from disease sources. 

To attain best results, roguing 
should be done at least three or four 
times each season, the oftener the 
better. Since insects which carry the 
virus diseases will fly to healthy plants 
when disturbed, it is best to burn the 
diseased canes without touching 
them. This is often done by using 
one of the popular weed burners. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Left—The attractive Cellophane cov- 
ered blueberry package which has 
helped sell this ‘fruit in greater volume. 
Above is shown one of the posters 
used by the Blueberry Co-operative 
Association for retail outlet display. 


After being burned off, the plants 
should be removed at once by digging. 

Many growers have found it good 
practice to remove sickly looking 
plants or plants low in vitality as they 
may be harboring the virus disease 
without showing actual symptoms. 


STRAWBERRY BREEDING 


Most of the 20 varieties of straw- | 
berries now grown commercially owe® 
their origin to the work of private 
breeders, says the Yearbook of Agri- 
culture. These varieties—created inj 
Europe of American parentage—have | 


attained positions in the industry @ 


through performance as 
sorts, : 
Seeking new, improved varieties, © 
workers of the U.S.D.A. and 26 state — 
experiment stations are now engaged “ 
in systematic breeding experiments. 

Out of the hundreds of thousands 
of seedlings, perhaps two in a hun- 
dred are worthy of a fruiting test, 
and only a small percentage of these 
are finally named and introduced for 
trial by growers. The U.S.D.A. has 
released seven varieties; New York, 
21; Minnesota, 16; South Dakota, 
two; New Jersey, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, and Alaska, one 
variety each. ; 

Growers readily adopt improved 
varieties and such introductions will 
account for an increasing acreage in 
the future, according to Dr. George 
M. Darrow, pomologist of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry and AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower author. The straw- 
berry improvement section in the 
Yearbook was written by Dr. Darrow. 

Strawberry breeders usually cross 
varieties and species and -backcross to 
the parents. Inbreeding has been 
little used with strawberries, partly 
because it causes the plant to lose 
vigor. But inbreeding likely will be 
necessary in the future to eliminate 
the tendency of some varieties to suc- 
cumb to certain diseases and other 


weaknesses, says Dr. Darrow. 
% AUGUST, (938 
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the apple industry is a common prob- 
lem, to be attacked with a united 
front, with united support of all. 

There are several factors, related 
to marketing and promotion, which 
appear to be working in behalf of the 
apple grower. 

Reliable statistics show that long- 
time apple production probably will 
be slowly downward. Trees are de- 
clining two per cent annually, and the 
crop gradually is shifting into strong- 
er hands. Organizations are playing 
a larger part in marketing. Commer- 
cial plantings are displacing farm or- 
chards. 

Apple advertising, because of 
greater effectiveness and scope, will 
promote consumption of apples. This 
campaign is likely to undergo some 
changes in the future, with emphasis 
placed upon the APPLE, not upon 
localities. 

A further factor for many is the 
advantage of location. Orchards lo- 
cated near large cities and market 
areas enable growers to reduce haul- 
age costs and allow them to profit by 
retail selling at roadside stands or on 
city consumer markets. Many high- 
ways in fruit areas are dotted with 
successful roadside markets operated, 
(Continued on page 8) 
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AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


A RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR THE APPLE INDUSTRY 


Tue apple industry believes that it has 
a product of superior dietary value, and the 
leaders in the movement to popularize the 
apple have stressed the need of scientifically 
established facts relative to what the apple 
contributes to the diet. The need for a 
thorough-going investigation to determine 
the definite food values of the apple in the 
diet was clearly pointed out by B. S. Pickett. 
APS president, at the Springfield, Mo., 
meeting last winter. 

“What shall our clever advertising agen- 
cies, who write the attractive selling ma- 
terial that appears in our magazines and 
newspapers and billboards, say about the 
health and food values of apples? We, as 
a group working in this industry, with the 
tradition of the health and food value of 
the apple behind us, believe as firmly as 
we believe anything that this particular 
fruit, consumed in reasonable quantities at 
proper times and places and with other 
foods with which it properly blends, will 
improve health and will add to the food 
value of our diets. 

“But what about the people who do not 
have our background of tradition and 
understanding of this fruit? Their re- 
sponse is, consciously or otherwise, that 
they should be told, as they are about other 
foods, why they should eat this fruit. How 
much does it represent by way of calories, 
for energy production? What does it fur- 
nish by way of minerals that will compete 
with other fruits and vegetables? What 
are its digestible characteristics and qual- 
ities? How does this variety compare with 
that one with regard to vitamin content, 
or as an appetizer, or for this and that 
purpose? Such information is necessary 
before apple advertising can be convincing 
to the American public. Does it now exist? 
The emphasis in research as far as apples 
are concerned has mostly been on produc- 
tion and not on things like health and food 
values. Even in our home _ economics 
departments, most of the research has con- 
cerned itself with methods of preparation 
rather than with the effects after consump- 
tion on the human system. 

“The agricultural experiment stations 
are not the only and at the present time 
not even the main research agencies which 
are working on the health and food values 
of fruits and particularly apples. Private- 
ly endowed universities and_ research 
agencies are doing more at this moment 
than are the experiment stations. Some 
‘of the research which is in progress in 
these privately endowed institutions, 
though not directly relevant, is neverthe- 
less useful to the apple growing group. 
For example, in the medical colleges of 
the country dietary studies are in progress, 
some of which throw important sidelights 
upon the advantages or disadvantages and 
the general effects of fruits of all kinds 
in the human diet, and of the relationships 
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of fruits to the other foods which might 
go to make up a typical dietary. Finally, 
the apple industry itself is beginning to 
take cognizance of the need for research in 
this direction. One of the large regional 
apple advertising agencies is financing re- 
search in the University of Oregon’s med- 
ical college at Portland. This particular 
work has had considerable publicity. It 
has made one new contribution and em- 
phasized another discovery previously made 
in connection with the use of apples in a 
way typical of the many things that ought 
to grow out of research in this field. I refer 
briefly to that new discovery. 

“Dr. Manville, in whose charge this re- 
search is going forward, has shown that 
pectin in apples has a highly beneficial 
effect upon bowel regulation and movement. 
Housewives of the country know pectin as 
the material which causes jellies to set. 
You mix a small amount of gelatin or of 
pectin with water and certain quantities of 
sugar and othér materials and you find 
the water taking the jelly form. In the 
human system, pectin causes jellying of 
the liquid in the bowels, giving bulkiness 
to their content. Bulk in the intestinal tract 
is attributed to these colloid forming sub- 
stances, of which pectin is the chief, far 
more than to the roughage, cellulose, and 
materials of that kind, which in the past 
we have often thought responsible for 
bulk. Since the apple is rich in pectins, we 
have a scientific basis for definitely telling 
the public that apples have, because of their 
pectin content, this specific beneficial rela- 
tion ‘to health. 

“Until this fact was demonstrated scien- 
tifically and accepted by medicine, it would 
carry little weight in propaganda literature. 
For 2000 years our forefathers have known 
and all our present generation knows that 
in some way or other the apple is particu- 
larly useful and beneficial to health, but 
such claims when used in advertising are 
not very effective without the authority of 
science back of them. The apple industry 
should be able to say, ‘These are facts borne 
out by the medical profession, accepted in 
their journal articles, and vouched for by 
science.” 

“I do not know how to lay sufficient 
emphasis on the necessity of this back- 
ground of research as a basis for salesman- 
ship in the apple business. Suppose you 
gentlemen go down to the exhibition hall 
below this room and contact the salesmen 
of the allied industries. Practically all of 
them will make their selling talk to you 
on the basis of scientific facts about the 
engineering of their machines, the chemistry 
of their spray products or fertilizers, the 
relationships of the fertilizers to soil be- 
haviour. If they are selling pruning tools, 
they will have a pretty good talk on modern 
and up-to-date methods of pruning as 
backed up by the findings of the scientist. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


One gentleman connected with one of the 
allied industries said to me: ‘I must have 
a college trained man to do certain things 
in connection with my selling program. | 
have found that only the men who have a 
background of horticulture, botany, chem- 
istry and entomology and a general under- 
standing of the problems of the fruit grow- 
ers can go out and meet the growers and 
persuade them of the efficiency of the things 
which we wish to offer; and on that scien- 
tific basis we can make progress.’ That 
statement coming from a leader in one of 
the allied industries illustrates the fact that 
all the world is conscious of the need to 
know accurately and without question the 
truth about the value of the things which 
we use in our everyday life, whether it be 
food or clothing, machinery or housing, or 
apples. 

“May I now take a moment to indicate 
some of the directions which I feel sure 
that research should take in order that we 
may have scientific facts that will help us 
to dispose of this product.” 

(To be concluded in the September issue) 
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SELLING THE APPLE CROP 
(Continued from page 7) 


in some cases during the entire year, 
by growers. One New York grower 
grossed, in a year, sales totaling more 
than $30,000 over his roadside market 
which offered a varied line of fruit farm 
products to buyers. 

Skill in marketing must rank with ex- 
pertness in production if we are to get the 
fullest possible return from our invest- 
ment of capital, energy, and brains. We 
must learn how to use, intelligently, the 
marketing facilities and marketing infor- 
mation now available, including market 
news reports, newspaper and radio an- 
nouncements. Marketing by custom, hab- 
it, or tradition, without adequate consid- 
eration of the factors influencing prices, 
has been costly to many a producer. 

We appear to be on the threshold of an 
important shift to by-products—bever- 
ages, concentrates, apple syrups, apple 
powder, and others. The Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils of the U.S.D.A. is work- 
ing on these developments in its labora- 
tories at Pullman and Wenatchee, Wash., 
and at Los Angeles, Calif. Some show 
considerable promise. We now use annu- 
ally about 31,000,000 bushels of apples for 
these purposes, about 20 per cent of our 
average crop. If this can be raised to 
50,000,000 or 30 per cent, especially 
through year-round beverages, the pres- 
sure can be taken off the fresh fruit mar- 
ket. 

No one ever made a dime growing fruit. 
Income of the orchardist arises from 
sales, and without sales there can be no 


profits. 
AUGUST, 1938 
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cents a box brings the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange estimated advertising appropri- 
ation for the 1938 bumper Valencia orange 
crop close to $1,000,000. 

This year's Valencia crop is 59 per cent 
larger than the average production of the 
last five years and 32 per cent larger than 
the previous record Valencia crop of 1934- 
35. Supply of oranges from all areas, from 
May | to November, is indicated at 27,844,- 
825 boxes, almost a box of oranges for each 
family in the United States. About 69 per 
cent of this total, or 19,152,094 boxes, will be 
marketed through the exchange. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Aroused by the question 
of Foster Group, an Adams County fruit 
grower, “Are the master disks used in or- 
chards a benefit or a detriment?" a large 
group of cherry growers, with spade and 
pick in hand, went on an orchard inspection 
trip, determined to find out why many apple 
and cherry orchards have been slipping over 
a 10-year period. ’ 

Much to the astonishment of the growers, 
the excavated roots near the trunks were 





found to be badly mutilated and decayed on 
top; those near the surface were cut into 
fhort lengths or seriously injured. 

Mr. Group states that during the period 
when the’ spring-tooth harrow was the cul- 
tivating tool the trees were vigorous. As the 
size of the disks was increased, trees started 
downhill. His suggestion: “Use judgment in 
the size disk you use, discard the section of 
iron rails, rocks or sacks of sand used for ad- 
ditional weights, and thus save the root sys- 
tem by shallower cultivation." 

The fruit growing career of Chester J. 
Tyson, 62, came to a close on June 18. Mr. 
Tyson was a fruit grower all his life and for 
the last 15 years operated the Crestmont Or- 
chard near Gardners in Adams County. For 
more than 25 years he was a member of -the 
board of trustees of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege.—J. U. RUEF, Sec'y, State College. 


RHODE ISLAND—John Suesman of Mesh- 
anticut and Howard W. Hathaway of Ports- 
mouth are the new directors of the New 
York and New England Apple Institute rep- 
resenting Rhode Island. 

Oriental fruit moth in peaches is being 
combated by the liberation of parasites. 
Strawberry leaf rollers, parasitized by Ma- 
crocentrus Ancylivorous, were collected in. 





NUT GROWERS TO MEET 


Boston plays host to members of 
Northern Nut Growers' Association for 
their 29th annual meeting Sept. 12-14. 
Sessions in famed Horticultural Hall 
and trips to Arnold Arboretum, Massa- 
chusetts State College's Waltham Field 
Station, and to nut plantings in vicinity 
of Salem and Topsfield, Mass., feature 
the three-day meet. Members are slated 
to receive programs about middle of 
August. Others may obtain them from 
George L. Slate, Geneva, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA—An extra assessment of two 


rililial 





New Jersey and sent to the State College 
to be reared out. Trichogramma are being 
secured from a California insectary. 

A fruit tour into Worcester County, Mas- 
sachusetts, is being planned for the first 
week in August.—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, 
Sec'y, Kingston. 





ARKANSAS—Visitors to the World's Fair in 
New York in 1939 will see scenes “shot'’ in 
peach orchards of Arkansas during the 1938 
harvest of the State's 2,580,000 bushels. Di- 
viding the State into five sections for the se- 
lection of scenes, Motion Picture Advertisers 
of New Orleans, La., of which W. Courtney 
Brown is director, are taking over 200 scenes. 
During the tremendous celebrations which 
started off the 1938 peach harvest Bert John- 
son, 75, famous as the Arkansas peach king, 
was killed upon his return to Nashville from 
Little Rock, where he and W. S. Cazort, sec- 
retary, Nashville Chamber of Commerce, had 
sent by air express a basket of the famous 
Highland Elberta peaches to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace. Mr. Johnson founded 
at Highland (near Nashville) the largest 
peach orchard in the world (4,500 acres). 


OHIlO—The T. €. Thornburg & Son Or- 
chards, Ashland, will be the scene of the 
Ohio State Horticultural Society state-wide 
summer meeting on August 18. A splendid 
commercial apple crop of 10,000 bushels is 
in prospect in the orchards. One of the re- 
cent additions to this long-established fruit 
farm enterprise is a 7500-bushel capacity 
cold storage. 

The farm is a short distance south of Ash- 
land on State Route 60. Morning tour of 
the orchards begins at 10:30. Noon lunch 
will be served in the storage and following a 
speaking program a second tour of the or- 
chards will be arranged for late-comers. 

The society is co-operating with the Or- 
chard Day program of Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion at Wooster on August 19. 

Charles L. Toot, 65, well-known horticul- 
turist and fruit grower of Columbiana County, 
died on June 27. Mr. Toot was a member 
of the Greenford Horticultural Society and 
one of the operators of the Fairview Or- 
chard east of Salem.—F. H. BEACH, Sec'y, 


Columbus. 


TENNESSEE—The State's 1938 grape crop will 
be short. The severe freeze of April 3 killed 
back the first fruiting canes, some 20 to 30 
inches long. Secondary shoots set a fair crop, 
but almost daily rains during May and early 
June made rot prevalent and control difficult. 
With County Agent W. F. Moss of Rhea 
County we visited the 40-acre vineyard of Mr. 
Zimmet, near Dayton, where rot has taken the 
crop 100 per cent.—A. N. PRATT, State Hor- 
ticulturist, Nashville. 


IOWA—An estimated 65 per cent of a nor- 
mal crop, or 1,348,000 bushels, or about eight 
per cent more than was produced in 1937 is 
the U.S.D.A. report for lowa's 1938 apple 
crop. The 10-year average is 1,320,000 bush- 
els. Few codling moth worms and little scale 
have appeared. Fire blight has been a hazard 
in some orchards.—R. S. HERRICK, Sec’y, 
Des Moines. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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NEW YORK—Grant Hitchings of Nedrow, 
one of the "deans" of the fruit growing pro- 
fession, celebrated his 75th birthday anni- 
versary on July 5; and by way of celebration 
he and his wife spent the day at the Gene- 
va Experiment Station, as keenly interested 
as ever in research and any new scientific 
approach to his problems. Mr. Hitchings 
was one of the pioneers in growing trees in 
sod and sod mulch. He was much interested 
in seeing trees at the station which had been 
planted in alfalfa sod, and which had been 
kept mulched with pea hay, and which were 
doing beautifully. \ 

A possibility that particularly appealed 
to him was the use in commercial orchards 
of the new semi-standard or semi-dwarf fruit 
trees that are growing on the station grounds. 
Research in juice manufacture and the use 
of by-products also aroused his interest.—H. 


B. TUKEY, Geneva. 


KENTUCKY—For the 516 carloads of straw- 
berries marketed this year by the McCracken 
County Strawberry Growers Association grow- 
er-members received over $510,000. Last year 
receipts by members totaled $396,000. Ship- 
ments in 1938 began in April, the earliest in 
the association's 25 years of history. 





UTAH—A program under which Utah fruit 
growers will be able to obtain financial as- 
sistance in the construction of central pack- 
ing sheds has been approved by Dr. John 
A. Widtsoe, chairman of the Latter Day 
Saint Church Security Committee. 

These sheds may be used for the packing of 
any kind of fruit and, if the growers accept the 
plan, may be equipped with modern peach 
defuzzing machinery, apple and pear wash- 
ers, grading tables, and sizing equipment. 

If these plants become established, the 
grower can bring in his fruit, have it properly 
graded, sized, and packed in a standardized 
manner at a small charge per package. 
Such a system will give a uniform pack of 
fruit that should attract large fruit buyers 
for shipping markets. 

C. Orvall Stott of the Church Security 
Committee is presenting the suggestion to 
interested growers.—A. STARK, Sec'y, Logan. 


WISCONSIN—Grower estimates are for 60 
per cent of a normal apple crop for the State. 

Apple scab has been difficult to control 
in many sections because of continuous rains. 
Orchards not following a timely and care- 
ful spray program will suffer from scab.— 
H. J. RAHMLOW, Secretary, Madison. 





NAI SUMMER MEETING 


Bigwigs of nationwide apple advertis- 
ing will gather for summer meeting of 
National Apple Institute at Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12. This 
session is on last day of International 
Apple Association convention, sched- 
uled for Aug. 9-12, same place. NAI 
president Kirk L. Keller, urges attend- 
ance of growers interested in Institute's 
vital promotion program. Discussion 
subjects will cover cull apple usage, 
advertising, spray residue problem. 
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Fertilize Your 


FRUIT TREES | 


THIS FALL 
WITH NON-LEACHING 


Granulaz Aero 
Cyanamid 


FALL APPLICATION of Granular AERO 
Cyanamid hastheadvantage of getting the 
job out of the way of Spring work. More- 
over, in the Spring unfavorable weather 
may interfere with applying the nitrogen 
early enough to produce the best results. 


Granular AERO Cyanamid does not 
leach. Tree roots absorb it and store it up 
for use in the Spring. 

Play safe! Apply Granular AERO Cyana- 
mid to your orchard this Fall, while you 


still have plenty of help and good 
weather . , 


Get the job ont of the way of Spring work 


Write for Leaflet F-142 











AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


eieme cele @232005 Sa 10.V4.\ NEW YORK,N. Y. 











© M. P. AMES ® 
MELLWOOD BRAND The fruit growing industry has lost a 


WHITE PINE valuable friend in the death of Mortimer 
P. Ames of Selma, Ala., who died July 20 


APPLE BOXES || i: 222: ,B2'i.se se 
Although comparatively a newcomer in 


the fruit industry, “Mort” Ames had under- 


SE 


| * 

taken a piece of development work which, 
FIELD CRATES had he lived to carry out his program, had 
W.P., Y.P., POPLAR possibilities of revitalizing and changing 


| e the whole concept of fruit ome in bo 
deep South. An article entitled, “An - 
(CARLOTS OMLY) venture with Northern Apples in the Deep 
South,” published in the May, 1938, issue 


* 
MELL LUMBER CO, || <vrsr,tincors fomoe 
36 S 














40 pruce St. Mr. Ames was yice-president and general 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. manager of the Ames Bag Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and of the Selma Mfg. Co., Selma, Ala. 
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PROFITS FROM PEACHES 


(Continued from page 5) 


cluded setting them out and preparj 
the ground properly beforehand. }t 
was further agreed that the trees were 
to be cared for during the next three 
years in return for the use of the 
land to grow certain specified crops, 
The trees were cared for in this man- 
ner without additional cost to the 
owner. 

The first crop of peaches was pro- 
duced in 1927. At this time the owner 
took over the management of the or- 
chard. From that point up to the pres- 
ent all of the work has been done 
hired labor, much of it at the rate of 
$2.50 a day. In picking the 1928 and 
1929 crops an hourly wage of 25 cents 
was paid. 

Since this first crop was harvested 
in 1927 up to the 1937 crop this or. 
chard has had only one total ‘failure 
—in 1930. 

While exact records were not kept 
for the crops of 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
the owner estimates that the crops 
produced in these years showed a 
profit of at least $2,000 due to high 
prices received early in 1929. 

Beginning with the season of 1930 
a record has been kept showing cost 
of all labor and materials used on the 
farm. This includes buildings and 
equipment added from time to time. 
The record also shows the total sales 
of peaches by years. The profit or 
loss as the case happens to be is cal- 
culated for each year. 

A study of these figures brings out 
the fact that if the estimated profit 
earned for the years 1928 and 1929 is 
included the orchard has produced 
eight profitable crops out of the 10 
years in which crops could be ex- 
pected. Furthermore, only one year 
has shown a total loss, since the 1932 
crop paid at least a part of the cost of 
its production. Some of the crops 
have been reduced in size by weather 
conditions. For example, in late July 
of 1934 a high wind shook off much 
of the fruit which was almost mature. 
The crop of 1937, while possibly not 
the largest in total bushels, has been 
by far the most profitable. 

The record for these years is shown 
in the table on page 11. 

Cost of improvements added at 
various times has been included in the 
expense figure for the respective years 
concerned. Expressed as round num- 
bers, this orchard has earned a profit 
of almost $800 for each year since it 
began to bear 11 years ago. Or, to 
look at the situation in another way, 
the earning represents an actual re- 
turn of $675 for each year Mr. Wil- 
son has owned the farm. 

The trees have been fertilized each 
year since they began bearing with 
either sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 


of soda. The amount has been in- 
AUGUST, 1938 
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creased as the trees grew older... The 
fertilizer has been used in varying 
amounts as certain trees seemed to 
need it. : 

Clean cultivation is the usual prac- 
tice in this orchard. Disking is start- 


ed as early as is practicable and. 


stopped ordinarily not later than the 
middle of July. No special cover crop 
is seeded but crab grass is allowed to 
grow in the fall and usually forms a 
cover sufficiently heavy to stop ero- 


sion. 
The spray program, while thor- 


ough, has never been extreme in the | 





Summary of Expenses, Sales, and Profits 
for 10-year Period, 1928-1937 


ES RE RT $17,274.16 
migenee - RRC 10,432.97 
Profit recorded.....................-.-..--:00++ $ 6,841.19 
Profit estimated ...............................- 2,000.00 
IN iencsesccniemsieibivnconhei $ 8,841.19 
Total of the profitable years.......... $ 9,414.13 
Ties the 1OSSES «...........2:.cecececsesecsssesee 572.94 
Ee ee ee ee $ 8,841.19 
eee at $65 an acre.....................:02 $ 1,300.00 
Trees, planting, care........................ 520.00 
Buildings and equipment................ 388.00 
Original investment ........................ $ 2,208.00 





number of applications used. Neither 
has the owner made any attempt to 
cut the expenses to the detriment of 
results obtained. This past season 
fixed nicotine gave good results in 
control of oriental fruit moth. 

A large part of the 1937 crop moved 
by rail in carlots. In all, 10 cars were 
loaded, with the rest of the crop go- 
ing to truckers and local trade. One 
of the larger trucks took a load of 
over 350 bushels. Profit for the 1937 
season was a little over $3,000. 

Up to the present time there has 
been no difficulty in disposing of the 
over-ripe fruit. A good local demand 
has prevailed, except in 1931, for this 
class of fruit which, while it is too 
soft for shipping, is in good condi- 
tion for immediate use. 

As soon as the crop is off the trees 
the work of cleaning up the orchard 
is begun. All fallen peaches are picked 
up, both in the orchard and packing 
shed, and hauled away for disposal. 
Broken limbs are pruned off and all 
brush taken out of the orchard to be 
burned. Thus the harboring places of 
insects and diseases are destroyed. 





Books for Fruitmen 


Twenty-Six INTERVIEWS WITH FARM 
CuamPions—lInterviews presented during 
the past few months over the popular Fire- 
Stone “Voice of the Farm” noon-day radio 
programs have been compiled into booklet 
form. Two of the interviews are with fruit 
growers. The remainder are with outstand- 
ing farmers who have specialized in all 
Phases of agriculture. Helpful hints on 
various farm practices are explained by 

pion farmers in the interviews. Send 
requests for this booklet to AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
AUGUST, 1938 































In Onchard or Grove 


SPRAYING= 
PRUNING= 
PICKING= 


uia GMC 


Fruit growers everywhere favor GMC’s for quick maneu- 





verability among trees, for surplus power in heavy going, 
and for mere spacious standard bodies. Cab-over-engine 
GMC’s have the added advantage of extremely short 
turning radius. Ask your GMC dealer to demonstrate. 


Our own Y.M.A.C. Time Payment Plan assures you of the lowest available rates 
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aaqae YOUNG 


AY YOUNG! mbt 


“Play While Getting Well.” 











OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





BASKET TURNERS 


COWL BASKET TURNER. GREAT LABOR SAVER. 
Eliminates lifting. Turns oy a day. Also works in 
roller conveyor. Price $15. plus parcel post. Dealer 
proposition. FRUIT PACKING EQUIPMENT T CO., INC., 

Swoope, Virginia. 























Good Health aainpe happiness, 
Syl tag min dollar pot gees sonality: yours 
for the every hour an inter- 
esting aie: 


Through Physical Culture the old 
young—the stout get slim—the too “<4 
gain pn cna Cs get well—all ac- 
quire pep and ful vitality and learn 
how to hive right on) enjoy 

e: health restoration are often almost un- 


Wholesome food—restful sleep—sports— 
entertainment — congenial companions — 
beautiful scenery—extremely moderate 
rates. All the comforts of a city hotel in 
a country setting. 


You'll never regret a Health Vacation at 
this world famous resort—you owe it to 
rewee’t to get full information. Con- 

dential and no obligation. Write today. 


Physical Culture Hotel 


Dansville, New York 
Founded by Bernarr Macfadden 






Please send health information. 









Name 





Street 












Town 









State 





Mention this paper and get 
FREE Health Booklet 












AT HOTEL 


HENRY 


YOU'RE AT HOME 


HE wise traveler knows that 
the most he can get for his 
money is a good night's rest 
in a friendly, — atmos- 
phere. In Pittsburgh he stops at 


the Henry, where he can prac- 
tice pru ent economy a et 
enjoy the utmost in genuine 
comfort. 


FRANK PARKE, Gen'l. Mar. 





FROM 
$4 50 


SINGLE 
$2.50 
With Bath 








FIFTH AVE. AT SMITHFIELD 


PITTSBURGH 
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FRUIT JUICE CLARIFIERS 


PECTINOL-A WILL ADD TO THE SALES 

your cider and other fruit juices.. It preserves tt neice 

~-and it insures maximum returns in PROFITS. Find 

what the MOUNT GILEAD PECTINOL COLD PACK 

CE ID AY ie Write for full deserip- 
on. MFG. 

Lincoln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. ———o 








USE MODERN GREEN AND 4 ———_ 
Berry Boxes for Fruit and Vegetables. W. Liberal 
Discounts. ROLLRIM BOX COMPANY, oy "A, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan. 


BERRY PLANTS 


NORTHERN SELECTED, STATE INSPECTED STRAW- 
berry plants. Dunlap, Dorsett, Beaver, Blakemore, Fair- 
fax, Premier, 100—85e; 250—$1. 75; 500—$3.40; 1,000— 
_— prepaid. BRULE VALLEY NURSERY, Brule, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


75¢ AN HOUR, NOTHING LESS, PLENTY WORK. 
—— particulars. SHUPITA SERVICE, Whitelaw, Wis- 
consin. 








CIDER MAKERS' SUPPLIES 


WHEN YOU BUY MOUNT GILEAD CIDER MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES, you are buying the choice of orchardists from 
coast to coast. Write for Catalog 8301—and the new 1938 
Price List. THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 
306 Lincoln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


CIDER MILLS 


CIDER .PRESSES, FILTERS, PUMPS, SUPPLIES. 
Put your cull apples into sweet cider. Booklet F free 
how to keep cider sweet, make vinegar quickly and what 
Mr. Purdy did with roadside mill PALMER BROS., 
“ Cob, Connecticut. 


RESS REAL PROFITS FROM YOUR FRUIT CROP— 
vith MOUNT GILEAD CIDER and FRUIT JUICE 
PRESSES. The most popular and complete line of presses 
on the market. Write for catalog and 1938 Price List. 
THE HYDRAULIC PR MFG. COMPANY, 308 Lin- 
coln Ave., Mount Gilead. jo. 


DAIRY GOATS 


SAMPLE COPY MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 10c; 3 YEARS 
1 TRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 803C, Fairbury, 























FACING STAND 


SAVES LABOR, SPEEDS UP RING PACKING. RE- 
volving top. All iron construction. Price $2.50 plus parcel 
post. Dealer Proposition. FRUIT PACKING EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, INC., Swoope, Virginis. 








FOR SALE 


ONE 4-TON YORK REFRIGERATION UNIT, WITH 
compressor and motor complete. Apply LORANE OR- 
CHARDS, 605 Colonial Trust Bldg., Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 

32-INCH HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS. EXCELLENT 
condition. W. T. WATTERS, Pearl, Illinois. 











FRUIT GAUGE 


“ Po aap val FRUIT GAUGE. POCKET —_ DURABLE 
bre sheets. Six standard sizes. 60c each. E. U. WHIT- 
ACRE. 4408 Perkins, Cleveland, Ohio. 








FRUIT JUICE FILTERS 


INCREASED SALES—INCREASED PROFITS—FROM 
your cider and: other fruit juices when you clarify them 
with the MOUNT GILEAD SUPREME FILTER. Write 
for complete information and prices. THE HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 305 Lincoln Ave., Mount Gil- 





ead 





GOGGLES—RESPIRATORS 


DON’T SPRAY YOUR EYES—GET CESCO SPRAYER’ 
sets fe boda Nghe eaten ae 

Dp! * pos 4 comfort: . 
CESCO, 2300 Warren, Chicago, Illinois. ~ 


HOSIERY 


FIVE PAIRS—BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY—$1.00. 
Three (Fulfashioned) Pairs—$1.00. DIRECTCO, AF221W 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural es iz, subvert 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 

3 years, $1.00. ————- FARM AND ‘GhovE E deck: 
sonville, Florida. 




















NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS OF UNEX- 
CELLED QUALITY: 500,000 Peach, 200,000 Apple, one 
and two year; thousands of Pear, Plum, Prune, and Cherry 
hundreds of thousands of small Fruit Plants. Lares and 
small planters are invited to write us for our latest TALL 
Price List. These prices are the lowest in our history and 
mean a huge saving to our customers. They are Free to 
you. BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box C, Prin- 
cess Anne, Maryland. 








PATENTS 
National Trade Mark Com 


Munsey Building 
Washi Dd. 
Trade ¥ wastinntn 0. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


QUICK SERVICE—TWO 5x7 RROFESSIONAL EN- 
largements or One Natural Colored (your choice) and eight 
guaranteed prints from roll, 25c. Sixteen prints from = 
or negatives or Eight Double Size prints, 25c. LA- 
CROSSE FILM SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

SIXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS, 2 STUDIO 
Enlargements with roll developed—25c. 20 Reprints 25¢; 
100, $1.00. TRUEFOTO, C-126, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


GUARANTEED: ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 PRINTS 25¢. 
20 Prints 25c. QUALITY PHOTO, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


8 ENLARGEMENTS (INSTEAD ORDINARY PRINTS) 
per roll for 25c. HILO, Yale, Oklahoma. 














WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
THE HIGH SCHOOL THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Lexington, Missouri 
(Fully aes by The North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools) 


Standards of unimpaired efficiency. 
The Best at Wentworth! 

Active Army officers are detailed to assume 
charge of the Military Department 
Religion emphasized, but without sectarianism 
Highest standards in education, physi- 
cal training, athletics, sports, Social 
life, Glee Club, Band, Orchestra, Dra- 
matic Club, Debating. 


: talog 
Col. Sandford Sellers, ri mM. LL. D., President 


Your 


Achieves Mental, Physical, 
Social BALANCE 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Junior-Senior High School, Graduate and Business Courses, 
stressing self-motivation the side of the 
ae A — plan of participation for all in a complete 

with the military training, provides 
pa dorelapinent in an ideal way. Winning, achieving, 
and doing, lay the foundation for a clean outlook on life, 
Social poise and — = adjustment to new situations, 
are the rewards from the daily contacts at Western. 


For eatalog and view book, address: 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Box RLH) ALTON, !LLINOIS (Near 8¢. Louis) 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








STAMPS 


1938 SPANISH WAR ISSUE COMPLETE 10c. BEAU- 
tiful Ecuador Constitution Stamps 4-diff. 10c. SEEJAY, 
2459 Station St., Chicago, Illinois. 


LOUISIANA COLLEGE 


PINEVILLE, LOUISIANA 


Located in the ozone belt, among the 
health-giving pines and fanned by gulf 
breezes. 

Fully accredited member of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Scholarly faculty ; modern, 
well-equipped buildings ; select student 
body of men and women. 

* Standard courses in Arts and Sciences, 
Music, Speech, Art, Home Economics, 
Journalism and Business Administra- 
tion; also standard pre-vocational 
courses in medicine, dentistry, law and 
engineering. 

For free cataleg or additional information address: 

CLAYBROOK COTTINGHAM, President. 
































BEAUTIFUL 
1 Natural-Looking 


7 -N Oy te 8 


, 4 


OWEST PRICES 
ie SEND NO 
To / MONEY 
y ake—BY MAIL— the 
% cy P Wrrsrk Id’s No.1 FIT- RITE 

60 2286 r 
” Thousands UARANTEE YOU'LL BE 

BA 

TRIAL SATISFIED. Monthly payments possible. 
WRITE ME TODAY’ ¢ . T. Johnson, res. of 
UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 
Dept. SACS 1555 Milwaukee Ave. Chicage, Il. 
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NEW 





* FRUIT JUICE FILTER 
* CUSHIONED GRADER 








By HANDY ANDY 





A recent change I’ve noticed 
among fruit grower friends is 
the lack of hesitancy to adopt 
new products and equipment. 
One grower says it’s because he 
knows present day introductions 
are usually tried and proved be- 
fore reaching the market. 











FRUIT JUICE FILTER ° 


Clear, sparkling fruit juices are made 
possible by efficient filtration. A recently 
introduced filter combines simplicity with 
efficiency and ease of operation. The 
filter, as shown in accompanying photo, 
consists of a series of especially designed 
filter plates clamped onto a central outlet 





pipe. Plates may be fitted wth asbestos 
disks in addition to regular filter cloths 
to obtain any degree of polish desired. 
This feature makes the unit suitable for 
operation by gravity without the use of 
filter aid. 

An all-bronze, rotary filter pump sup- 
plies pressure for forcing juice through 
the filter. Such pressure gives a crystal- 
like clarity to the juices. Fitted with five 
plates, this enclosed sanitary filter has 
an estimated capacity of 90 to 100 gallons 
of juice per hour while with nine plates, 
Capacity is said to be 150 to 180 gallons 
per hour. 


CUSHIONED GRADER ° 


Improvements on a grader that will 
handle apples and peaches as well as 
other types of round fruits and vegetables, 
and that will operate on a minimum of 
packing house floor space, have resulted 
in another foe against bruising, curse of 
fruit packing. 

_This grader is fitted with soft rubber 
sizing cups and rings. Cups are easily 
cleaned and replaced when necessary. 
Its construction is of metal. The unit 
grades four of any seven sizes and has 
capacity of 50 to 75 bushels an hour. 

While they may be easily operated by 
hand, the graders are available fitted with 
either gasoline or electric motors. When 
not in use, the grader may be folded to 
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four square feet for storage. Principal 
improvements consist of greater sizing 
capacity, with more sizes available for 
grading at the same time, and mechanical 
features. 











modern package fiberock-lined for 
apples—pears—peaches 





FANCY PACK 
Fruit Filler Boxes 





WOODEN BOXES—CRATES 


BASKETS FOR ALL 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We carry full line’: Packing Supplies, Fibre 
and Corrugated Cell Pack Apple Cartons 


Send for Catalog 


F. D. CROCE .& CO., Inc. 


Established 1882 
386-388 Washington St., NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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REMIND ME TO | 
GIVE YOU SOME 


SANI-FLUSH 
FOR THAT RADIATOR! 





It’s more than annoying, when a radiator 
overheats. It’s dangerous. It robs your car 
or truck of power. It threatens damage to 
the pistons and cylinders. An overheated 
radiator is an unnecessary waste. Clean 
out the cooling system of your own car 
for 10c (25c for the largest truck or trac- 
tor). SANI-FLUsH does it, in a few minutes. 

Just pour this harmless powder in the 
radiator. (Directions on the can.) Run the 
engine. Drain, flush and refill with clean 
water. The job is done! Sant-FiusH re- 
moves rust and scale. It cleans out clog- 
ging sediment. Motors run cool and safe. 
It cannot hurt the motor or fittings be- 
cause it’s not caustic. You'll find Sanr- 
FLusH in most bathrooms for cleaning 
toilets. Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 
and five-and-ten-cent stores. 25c and 10c 
sizes. The Hygienic Products Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush@? 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN “Ge 


NO 
STIC 








Small-Fruit Culture 


By James S. Shoemaker 


Complete discussions of all phases of 
production and marketing of grapes, 
strawberries, bramble fruits, currants, 
gooseberries, blueberries, and cranber- 
ries feature this text and reference 
book. Written in an easily understand- 
able style, the practical grower will find 
this volume both interesting and useful. 
52 Ilbustrations 434 Pages $3.50 


Wine Makers Manual 


In this book Peyton Boswell reveals every 
secret he employs at U.-S. Winery No. 59 
which will benefit the home wine maker or 
the small winery. Whoever follows the 
methods described cannot, fail to make the 
best possible wine from the variety of 
grapes he uses. Written in easy, under- 
standable style. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


American Fruit Grower 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 























FT| WESTCOTURBINEPUMPS 


DWORLD’S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP— 
we Nothing to wear or cause troubla 28-feet 
Gas suction lift. Operates cheaply. Monege 

back guarantee. Write for FREE cataley 
MICRO-WESTCO, Inc, Bettendor!, lows, Doge, 5B 
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SIGN ARRANGEMENT 
IS AID TO BUYERS 


“NYE have a big business with truckers 
who come from both directions on 
the highway running through our or- 
chards,” says W. B. Yates who, with his 
father, B. H. Yates, operates the Yates 
Orchards in Knox County, Indiana. 

The manner in which the owners of the 
Yates Orchards appealed to these truck- 
ers and thus gained their sales is ex- 
plained below by Mr. Yates. 

“Mainly for the convenience of the 
truckers, but also to aid our other custo- 
mers and to attract new buyers, we had 
neon signs made for the front of our 
packing house. A large sign, supported 
so it extends out from the packing house 
at a good height, can be seen for a great 
distance down the road. This is especially 
true when the neon tubes are shining with 
their characteristic red color. Besides 
the large sign, there are three smaller 
ones set flush against the front of the 
packing house. 

“Truckers seeing the large sign lit up, 
know that we have something to sell, so 
they slow down. If we are moving melons 
and peaches at one particular time, the 
‘MELONS’ and ‘PEACHES’ signs on 
the packing house front are lit. Because 
the trucker or motorist has already slowed 
down after seeing the large sign lit, they 
are able to stop with ease if they wish 
to buy melons or peaches. The other 
small sign on the packing house reads 
‘APPLES.’ 

“Besides saving time of truckers and 
other buyers which would be consumed 
if they had to stop and ask questions about 
what we have for sale, the signs bring 
in some buyers out of pure curiosity. 

“This sign setup is appreciated by the 
truckers, who always seem to be in a 
hurry. We think of the signs as good- 
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Shown here are signs on pack- 
ing house and salesroom of 
Yates Orchards. Novel method 
of using signs for telling truck- 
ers of fruit available is ex- 
plained in the item below. 





will advertising directed to our trucking 
trade as well as direct advertising for 
other business. 

“Our orchard in Knox County is made 
up of 168 acres of*apples and before the 
1935-36 winter there were 100 acres of 
peaches. However, one of our peach or- 
chards, 20 acres in size and located near 
Evansville, survived that winter. 

“In addition to the orchards, we operate 
about 700 acres of farm land. Produce 
from several acres of vegetables is sold 
at the packing house along with the fruit, 
which makes a good combination.” 

Through items appearing on the “Round 
Table” page of past issues we have heard 
of many novel advertising schemes, but 
the sign setup as described above is 
something that will be of interest to all 
readers selling along highways. 


SEEKS OLD VARIETIES 
FOR HISTORIG-PLOT 


RBA N. MOULTON sends us the fol- 
lowing about his neighbor. 

“E. D. Scott of Decatur, Mich., enjoys 
the novel and commendable ambition of 
collecting in one. plot the old leading 
varieties of strawberries; that he may pre- 
serve them for observation and compari- 
son. He has made the start, but as yet 
does not have a variety introduced before 
1888. 

“He would particularly like to have 
plants of the Hovey, Wilson, Crescent, 
Sharpless, Green Prolific, and Cumber- 
land Triumph varieties, all ancestors of 
our modern favorites. Others he would 
welcome are Burr’s New Pine, Jucunda, 
Clyde, Cyclone, Early Michel, Frances 
Cleveland, Hubach, Hathaway, Black 
Defiance, Acme, Jessie, and Pan Ameri- 





- This is a page where growers get together 


for an exchange of experiences and ideas. 
Both the beginner and veteran will find here 
many valuable suggestions for better and 
more profitable fruit growing. In return for 
helps you receive from this page, pass on 
your new ideas, methods, or procedures. Just 
jot them down and mail to ROUND TABLE 
EDITOR, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


can of 1901, the latter being the first of 
the everbearers as we know them. The 
Hovey created a sensation when intro. 
duced in 1838. It was the result of the 
first hand crossing, pollination being done 
with a camel’s hair brush, and was grown 
in New England until the nineties, when 
it passed out of the picture. 

“Mr. Scott has been growing straw- 
berries only for the past four years. He 
hopes to save some of the old, famous 
varieties from complete oblivion. He 
realizes that he can do little by his own 
efforts but must rely on the co-operation 
of other growers. Some of these grow- 
ers, he believes, may be growing these old 
varieties for purely sentimental reasons 
or because they may be reluctant to re- 
place their entire plantings with new 


types.” 


TELLS OF HELPS FOR 
SHOWING FRUIT AT FAIRS 


HIO orchardist Mason McConnell has 

written on a subject especially im- 
portant at this time of year. Read what 
he has to say. 

“A few years ago, my brother and I de- 
cided we would show our finest apples at 
the local county fair. The exhibit was 
set up and to our eyes it looked the best. 
We had the largest apples, the most color, 
and they were free from defects. When 
results were announced, our exhibit was 
last. 

“The judge said that our apples lacked 
uniformity, that each apple in the tray 
was different, and that one of the first 
things a judge looks for is uniformity. 

“We took this lesson to heart and since 
then we have been getting our share of 
the blue ribbons.. 

“It’s not hard to pick out apples that 
are good enough to show. Any grower 
knows good color, size, and freedom from 
defects, but it is hard to judge uniformity. 
Apple exhibits are judged on certain 
points and conditions. Judges give each 
of these points a certain percentage, such 
as condition and defects, 25 per cent; size, 
15; color, 15; form, 15; and uniformity, 


“Uniformity of size, color, and form 
is required. If one apple is a dark red, 
they must all be the same shade. For 
size, the fruit should be the same depth 
and diameter. The matter of type also 
enters into a consideration of uniformity. 
For example, a York Imperial might be 
either a flat type or round. In an exhibit, 
either one or the other must be used. 

“Packing a tray of show apples takes 
patience and skill. Trays should be packed_ 
tightly in uniform rows. The mark of a 
good fruit showman is a tight, uniform 
pack. ; 

“Usually when attempting to determine 
the winner of a fruit show the judge 
selects for first place the tray, plate, or 
ring face that he would buy if he were 
in the market for the particular fruit 
being judged. The aim in commercial. 
marketing is a tight, uniform pack of 
attractive, high quality fruit. This 1s 
equally true with show fruit. One of the 
main reasons for shows is to improve 
quality and appearance of fruit offered to 
the consuming public.” 
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*STARK-BURBANK NEW 
FRUITS SHOWS 


Our of the vast fund of informa- 
tion available to future horticultural 
historians, one eminent fact will be 
the almost phenomenal change-over 
from old, standard sorts to the now 
new, high-colored, high-quality 
strains of fruit. Today, orchardists 
in every locality are focusing their 
attention on new varieties, on varie- 
ties that will produce for them more 
salable, profit-producing fruit. 

To fulfill this need for new fruit 
of superior strains, the Stark-Bur- 
bank Institute of Horticulture ‘is 
sponsoring National New Fruits 
Shows at Louisiana, Mo. First of 
the shows, to be held August 18-20, 
will feature new types of early 
apples, peaches, cherries, pears. 
plums, grapes, berries, and mis- 
cellaneous fruits. There are five 
prizes for each fruit type, with $1500 
worth of prizes in all. Later ripen- 
ing types are scheduled for appear- 
ance in the second show, November 
10-12. 

Entries should be forwarded to 
National New Fruits Show, Stark- 
Burbank Institute of Horticulture. 
Louisiana, Mo., as soon as fruit is 
ripe. Show sponsors request that 
five or more samples be included in 
each entry. Fruit will be placed in 
cold storage until time for the show. 

Nationally known horticulturists, 
whose experiences cover all types of 
fruits, will act as judges for each of 
the classes. Prize winning entries 
will be awarded “Honor Medals” in 
addition to regular prizes. Top prize 
for the competition is a Grand 
Sweepstakes award of $100 in cash 
and $200 in nursery stock. 

New fruits entered in the show 
may be either seedlings or bud 
sports. There will be no discrimina- 
tion on this point by judges, awards 
to be made entirely on merit of the 
fruit. 

Sponsors of the National New 
Fruits Show are hoping that the 
competition will result in discovery 
of new seedling fruits and bud 
sports of every type. They are ready 
to help owners of new fruits patent 
their discoveries. In an obscure, out- 
of-the-way corner of some orchard 
there may be a seedling tree or 
sporting limb bearing a new fruit 
destined to become a leader of its 
type, that will be acclaimed by 
grower and consumer alike. 

Details of the second National 
New Fruits Show will appear in 
future issues of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GRowER. 

















, automobile requires pure 


oil... oil chat will not break down 
into sludge, carbon and corrosion- 
forming elements. 

Acid-Free Quaker State is a sci- 
entific achievement in motor oil 
purity. In four, great modern re- 


fineries . . . operating under the 


. Most exacting control . . . the finest 


Pennsylvania crude oil is freed of 
all trace of impurities. Every drop 
of Acid-Free Quaker State Motor 
Oil is rich, pure lubricant. Retail 
price, 35¢ a quart. Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corporation, Oil 


City, Pennsylvania. 
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Announces a NEW Orchard Tractor 














The Model O-14 equipped 
for operation on distillate. 


the McCORMICK-DEERING 0-14 _ 


Fruit growers who found the McCormick- 
Deering O-12 Tractor so practical and economical 
will welcome the news that a new orchard tractor— 
the McCormick-Deering O-14—will give them even 
more power with additional compactness and acces- 
sibility. 

The O-14 is low, short-turning, and easy to 
operate in close quarters. The low steering wheel, 
seat, and platform keep the driver free of low- 
hanging branches. The roomy seat is adjustable; the 
driver can either sit or stand. The streamlined fenders 
have smooth, well-rounded edges. ; 


Regular equipment includes rubber tires, ~ 
high-tension magneto with automatic impulse coup- 7 
ling, down-draft carburetor, oil-type air cleaner, ~~ 
variable speed governor controlled from seat, power 
take-off, radiator shutter and heat indicator, replace- 
able oil filter element, and grove-type fenders. For 
working at night, electric lighting equipment is avail- 
able at slight extra cost. 

See the Model O-14 at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s store. Or, step to the phone and 
tell him you would like a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(Incorporated) ‘“ 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 





Chicago, Illinois 













